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MANY 
WONDERFUL 
WORLDS — World of Service 


> March Cover 


We are reminded that Easter comes early this year— 
March 29—when we see the Easter NEWS cover, designed 
by Ann Eshner, one of our favorite artists, 


i Service dramatized 


Nearly 100 pupils in McGaha School, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, took part in a school assembly program which 
presented Red Cross history and services. The play was 
divided into 3 acts: (1) Solferino; (2) Creation of 
Junior Red Cross; (3) Red Cross at work in hospitals. 
The successful event was run by the JRC council and 
Mrs. Naomi Elmore, teacher-sponsor, 


& Facts to remember 

Record of JRC services in 1957-58 shows: Total value 
of assistance to children in other lands—$862,400; Gift 
boxes sent to children in other lands—418,000; Schools 
participating in JRC program—61,100. 


& Junior Red Cross is S-E-R-V -I-C-E 


Room 307, School 141, Baltimore, Md., spells out 
service this way: 

S_ is for service that JRC members render 

E is for their everlasting helping hand 

R is for readiness to serve and to lend 

V_ is for valiant work throughout every land 

I is for interest in problems big and small 

Cis for confidence they give one and all 

E is for effort they put forth day and night 


b& Readers say “Thank You” 


Thank you for the interesting NEWS. It is a joy to the 
children to see its contents, 


Earl C. Gregory, Supt. of Schools, 
Jerauld Co., Wessington Springs, S. Dak. 


I have read many issues of the NEWS that my teachers 
at school have received, and love it more each time I 
read an issue. 


Laurel Fishman, 
Skokie, Illinois 


Pupils are eager readers of the NEWS and look forward 
to receiving it in their rooms each month, 


“Aztec Siren” 
McCoy Elementary School 
Aztec, New Mexico 

We say, “Thank You” too, and hope you keep writing. 


—Lois S. JOHNSON, editor 
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Bunnies, Bounels and Chicks 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA—Cherie Williams and Robert Alexander 
of Myers Park Elementary School are the two careful artists hard at work 
on Easter tray favors. The bunnies, bonnets, and chickens brightened 
Easter trays at Oteen and Swannanoa Veterans Administration hospitals. 
2,880 holiday tray favors were made by JRCs of Mecklenburg Co. chapter. 








FRANZ 
GOES TO 


THE CASTLE 


by Eleanor L. Andrews 


f you were driving through the Black 

Forest of Germany, sooner or later you 
might come to Old-Church-Town. You 
might not notice a cottage at the edge of the 
woods, but you could not miss seeing the 
castle on the hill. A woodcutter once lived 
in the cottage, while a prince lived in the 
castle; not a royal prince, but rich and grand, 
nevertheless. 

Two children lived in the woodcutter’s 
cottage, Franz and Truda. They were quite 
unlike each other, and there was a reason 
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for that. Brown-eyed Truda was the daugh- 
ter of the woodcutter and his wife, while 
blue-eyed Franz was their foster son. The 
nuns who kept the hospital halfway up the 
hill had found Franz on their doorstep when 
he was a tiny baby. 

Franz called the woodcutter and his wife 


” 


“Father,” and “Mother,” and he played very 
happily with his foster sister Truda. 

When the two children walked to school 
in Old-Church-Town, their backs were 


turned to the castle on the hill. But when 





illustrated by Fred Collins 


they came home in the afternoon their faces 
were lifted toward it. The sun’s rays shone 
on the castle and made it look like gold. 

“The prince’s castle is made of gold,” Franz 
said to Truda. 

“No, it is not,” said Truda. “It is made 
of stone.” 

“How do you know? You have never been 
there,” said Franz. 


” 


“I know because I know,” said Truda, 
tossing her long braids of hair. ““Even castles 


are not made of gold.” 


“Franz! Franz!” he called through 
the woods. But Franz did not answer. 


Now, Franz had one great fault. He liked 
to boast. He boasted to his school friends 
about his home and the wonderful meals 
that Mother cooked. He boasted about 
Father’s skill at cutting down trees. He even 
boasted about the ax he wanted to have and 
about what an excellent woodcutter he was 
going to be. 

One day in school, when Franz had been 
boasting, a boy named Karl said, ‘““What is so 
fine about a woodcutter? My father is a 
baker.” And Karl stuck out his chest. 

“Baking is work for a girl,” said Franz. 
‘“Truda knows how to bake.” 

Some of the other children began to laugh, 
and Karl said, “Anyway, the woodcutter is 
not your real father. Everyone knows that 
he is only your foster father.” 

“That is just as good as a real father,” 
Truda put in quickly. 

“Of course it is,” said Franz. 

“Of course,” said the other children. 

But Karl wanted to be ahead in the argu- 
ment. “The woodcutter’s house is not Franz’s 
real home,” he said. “For all we know, Franz 
may belong in a ragpicker’s family.’””’ Which 
was the worst thing Karl could think of. 

Right then and there a fight began, for 
each boy thought that he had been insulted. 
The fight was stopped by the teacher, who 
made them both stand in corners; but Franz 
remembered it long afterward. For the first 
time in his life he began to wonder who his 
own, true parents had been. 

Franz became very quiet in school and 
very cross at home. He quarreled with Truda 
and teased the cat. The word “ragpicker” 
kept coming into his mind, until the day 
when he was given a new suit of clothes. The 
cloth was fine as any cloth in all Germany, 
and the brass buttons glittered like gold. 

This fine suit was meant to be worn to 
church and to the fair that was soon to be 
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held in Old-Church-Town. Franz, however, 
wanted to try it on right away, and try it 
on he did. “There!” said the woodcutter’s 
wife, admiring him. “Now you look as fine 
and grand as any prince’s son.” 

A new thought flashed into Franz’s mind 
as he twirled the round, brass buttons. Per- 
haps his own, true father and mother had 
been a prince and princess! Perhaps he did 
not belong in a woodcutter’s cottage at all, 
but in a high, bright castle on top of a hill. 

Next day, as the children were walking 
home from school, Franz said to Truda, 
“Look at the castle! It is made of gold.” 
“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” Truda replied. 

“Yes, I do,” said Franz, with a dreamy 
look in his blue eyes. “I’m not sure, ‘Truda, 
but I think that my own father and mother 
were a prince and a princess. And if they 
were, of course they lived in a castle. A castle 
made of gold.” 

Truda did not know if Franz was teasing 
her or not. Later on, when they were play- 
ing at the edge of the woods, she said, “I 
like our own house the best of all.” 

“It is not my home,” said Franz. 

“Yes, it is,” said Truda. 

“My home is a castle,” said Franz, half 
teasing and half believing. 

“Well, go to your castle, then!” cried 
Truda. “Go to that castle on the hill. Why 
don’t you go there right away?” 

“All right, I will,” said Franz. 

Both children knew their way around the 
nearer parts of the forest, for the woods were 
their garden as well as their playground. 
They knew where mushrooms grew in the 
damp, spongy places, and they knew where 
raspberries grew in the sunlit clearings. They 
had never strayed very far from home, and 
when their mother called, “Franz! Truda!”’ 
they had always come running back. Their 
footfalls made no noise on the soft pine 
needles, but their voices chirped like birds. 

This evening when Mother called, “Franz! 


Truda!” only one of the children came run- 
ning home. It was Truda, who had tears 
rolling down her cheeks. 

“Where is Franz?’ asked Mother. 

“He is not coming,” said Truda. “He said 
he was going to the castle. He talked about 
being a prince.” 

The woodcutter’s wife spread a_ red- 
checked cloth on the kitchen table. “Don’t 
pay any attention to Franz. He is only teas- 
ing,”’ she said. “His new suit of clothes has 
gone to his head.”’ And she smiled as she set 
the table and took bread out of the oven. 

But Franz did not come home for supper 
that night. Darkness fell and still Franz had 
not come home. The woodcutter went out 
with his lantern in search of him. ‘Franz! 
Franz!” he called through the woods. But 
Franz did not answer. 

Franz was not in the woods at all. He was 
traveling up the long, long road that led past 
the nuns’ hospital and to the castle gates. 
He had his hands in his pockets, and he was 
whistling to keep up his courage. 

He did not know the prince. He had never 
seen the prince, except when he drove 
through Old-Church-Town in a long, shiny 
car. But he did know the chief forester, and 
the chief forester caught up with him as he 
climbed the hill. The long legs marched 
beside the short ones for a little while. Then 
the chief forester spoke: ““Where are you 
going, Franz?” 

Franz answered bravely, “I’m going to see 
the prince.” 

“The prince is a busy man,” said the chief 
forester. 

“Is he too busy to see people?” asked Franz 
anxiously. 

“Well, no,” said the chief forester. For 
he knew that the prince was a kind man. 
“Come with me. I have business with the 
prince, and I don’t think he will mind if I 
bring you along.” 

Franz smiled. “I have never been inside 
the castle,’’ he said. 


When the chief forester and Franz had 
climbed to the top of the hill, the lodge- 
keeper opened the gate that led to the castle 
courtyard. Truda had been right. The 
castle was made of stone. The chief forester 
knocked on the door and a doorman opened 
the door. The castle was like a house inside. 
Nothing was made of gold. Franz seated him- 
self on the edge of a chair that was made of 
plain wood and waited, with the chief 
forester, for the prince to see him 

They did not have long to wait. For an 
inner door opened, and a man who looked 
neither very rich, nor very grand, appeared. 
He was rather old, and rather fat, and a little 
bit bald. He was the prince. The chief for- 
ester had risen to his feet and bowed, so 
Franz did the same. 

“What a fine little boy!” exclaimed the 
prince, patting Franz on the head. Then, 
turning to the chief forester, he said, “Is 
this the boy who is coming to help the 
assistant gardener?” 

“No, sir,” said the chief forester. “This 
little boy is Franz, the son of one of your 
woodcutters.” 

“A woodcutter’s boy! I might have guessed 
that,” said the prince. ‘““Woodcutters lead a 
healthy life, and so do their children. No 


“What is so fine about a 
woodcutter?” Karl jeered. 
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other children are so strong, or have such 
rosy cheeks.” 

Franz smiled. He kept on smiling all the 
time that the prince and the chief forester 
were talking business. He was very glad that 
he was a woodcutter’s boy. 

The cottage where Father and Mother 
and Truda lived was his home and he stopped 
thinking about any other father and mother. 

It was very late that night when Franz 
came home. 

The woodcutter had just come home, feel- 
ing sad because he had not found Franz, 
when he heard a honking horn. He knew 
it was not a hunter’s horn, but he never ex- 
pected to see a car drive up to his cottage 
with his little boy inside. “Franz!” he cried, 
holding his lantern high, ““Where have you 
been?” 

“I have been to the castle,” said Franz, 
as he climbed out of the car. 

“Oh, Franz,” cried Truda, who came run- 
ning out of the house, followed by her 
mother, as the car drove off. ‘““What did you 
do at the castle?” 

“I saw the prince,” said Franz. 

“So you were not teasing, after all,” said 


Mother, hugging him. “But, you ought to 
eee 


have worn your fine new suit.” 









Junior Red Cross 


Serves at Easter 


This is one of those occasional years when Easter 
comes early—on March 29. American Junior Red 
Cross members everywhere have been putting on 
that little extra bit of steam to have their many 


PROVIDENCE, R.1.—Small patient at the Rhode 
island Hospital wears Easter hat made by Jun- 
ior Red Crossers at Thomas A. Doyle School. 


cheerful remembrances ready in time, and once 
again patients in veterans hospitals, ill or home- 
bound children, and many others will have a hap- 
pier Easter because of JRCers’ thoughtfulness. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Fred Blech shows off with spring creation 
of his own during bonnet-making by Von Steuben School 
JRCers. Hats made for Easter fun at children’s center. 





= BERKELEY, CALIF., Junior Red Cross mem- 
: bers present their Easter handiwork to 
= United States Naval Hospital at Oakland. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Kindergarten JRCers 
at the Farragut School working on Easter 
gifts for children in Boston hospitals. 


Pie 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal Star photo 


WEATHERSFIELD, ENGLAND, AJRCers made baskets 
for English neighbors. Here Sondra Hunter (r) pre- 
sents basket to Ardleigh Golden Age Club member. 
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PASSOVER— 
THE 





“IT TAKES A LOT OF woRK,” Sarah sighed. 
“Getting ready for Passover is hard work!” 

The whole family had been busy since 
early morning. Now all the kitchen cabinets 
and closets were empty. Boxes were lined up 
on the floor, each filled to the top with pots, 
pans, dishes, glasses, and silverware the fam- 
ily used throughout most of the year. Sarah's 
father would put all those boxes in the base- 
ment until Passover was over. 

Other boxes had held the dishes and 
utensils that the family used only during 
the Passover holiday. Sarah opened the last 
box and began washing the things inside. 
Her brother Dan dried them, and _ their 
mother put them away on the freshly washed 
shelves. 


Grandmother was standing at the stove, 
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FESTIVAL OF FREEDOM 


by Karen Gerber Tersoff 


illustrated by Sidney Quinn 


cooking for the Seder dinner that night. This 
special meal would mark the beginning of 
the 8 days of Passover. 

Chuckling, Grandmother turned to the 
others. “Little Margie from next door came 
over this morning. When she saw all these 
boxes, she asked if we were moving.” 

Sarah laughed too. “She must have been 
surprised to hear we change our dishes every 
year for Passover.” 

Grandmother nodded. ‘““When she left, I 
gave her our bread and cookies.”’ 

“Oh, Grandmother!”’ Dan cried. “All the 
cookies?” 

Sarah smiled at her younger brother. “You 
know we don’t eat bread and other food 
made with yeast during Passover, Dan. We 
don’t even keep them in the house. That's 


why we use special dishes and eat matzah. 
You remember why, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, but tell me again,” Dan begged. 

Sarah sat down on the floor, next to her 
brother. 

‘“TIME AND TIME AGAIN,” she began, “the 
Jewish people have had to struggle for their 
freedom. Moses was the first Jew to free our 
people from slavery.”’ 

Dan nodded, waiting for Sarah to go on. 

‘The Passover story,” she continued, “be- 
gins many thousands of years ago, in Egypt. 
All the Jews living in Egypt at that time were 
slaves of the Egyptian ruler, Pharaoh. 

“The Jews were forced to do hard work, 
and in return they were badly treated. They 
worked as hard as they could, but Pharaoh 
was never satisfied. He ordered his slaves to 
do more and more and more. 

“After many years of hardship in Egypt, 
God sent Moses to Pharaoh, to ask freedom 
for the Jewish people.” 

“What did Pharaoh say?” Dan asked. 

Sarah looked sad. “He refused. Why should 
he free the Jews, he asked, when they were 
doing such good work for him?” 

Why indeed, Dan thought, but he said 
nothing. 

“God decided to punish the Egyptians,” 


WY Peo 


“The Passover story begins many years ago when all the Jews were living in Egypt.” 


Sarah continued. “He brought ten plagues 
upon them. 

‘After the last of the plagues, Pharaoh was 
terribly frightened. He agreed that the Jews 
could leave Egypt with Moses. However, the 
Egyptian soldiers were later ordered to fol- 
low the Jews and kill them.” 

“How did they get away from the sol- 
diers?”” Dan wondered. “If they took all 
their things, they couldn’t go fast.” 

‘They didn’t own much,” Sarah explained. 
“They gathered all their belongings as 
quickly as they could—their clothing, ani- 
mals, and cooking things. They left in such 
a hurry that there wasn’t even time to put 
yeast in the bread dough and wait for it to 
rise. Instead, they baked and ate unleavened 
bread, or matzah.” 

“IN THEIR MEMORY, Sarah went on, “God, 
through Moses, commanded all Jews to keep 
these 8 days holy each year and to eat only 
foods made without yeast.” 

“IT know that,’’ Dan said. ““But how did the 
Jews get away from the Egyptian soldiers?”’ 

‘“‘Moses and his people managed to reach 
the Red Sea just ahead of the soldiers,” Sarah 
said. ‘“The sea miraculously opened, and the 
Jews passed through, on dry land, to the 
other side. The Egyptian soldiers, naturally, 
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tried to cross the sea too, but it closed to- 
gether again, drowning all of them.” 

“And the Jews were free at last,” Dan fin- 
ished. “That’s why Passover is often called 
the Festival of Freedom.” 

‘“That’s right,” Sarah agreed, smiling. “To- 
night, at the Seder Service, Father will read 
the Passover story from the Hagadah.” 

Now it was time for Sarah and Dan to 
help their grandmother. As they put the 
special Passover foods on the table, Grand- 
mother explained what each one was sup- 
posed to remind them of. 

“The 


them, “represents the bitter life of the Jews 


horseradish,’ Grandmother told 


in Egypt. This mixture of nuts, apples, cin- 


namon, and raisins is supposed to resemble 


mortar. It symbolizes the hard labor of the 
Jews while in slavery. The dish of salt water 
stands for the Red Sea, which opened up, 


Pach 





allowing the Jews to escape.” 

‘There were other foods to set out, too, 
including wine for everyone and a plate of 
matzah. By the time they had finished pre- 
paring for a Seder dinner, Father was home 
and ready to begin the religious service. 

As Sarah listened to the service, a warm 
glow came over her. She forgot how hard 
she had worked to get ready for Passover. On 
this Festival of Freedom, she thought only 
of how hard the Jewish people had struggled 
through the years to preserve their freedom. 


(Passover this year begins April 22 and ends April 30.) 
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“The sea miraculously opened, and the Jews passed through, on dry land.” 
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Kristina Writes a Book... 
about the Red Cross 








Kristina Straub, who is 7 years old, wrote and illus- 
trated a “book” about the Red Cross all by herself 
one rainy Sunday afternoon. Kristina comes from a 
Red Cross family. Her father, Harrison D. Straub, 
is assistant director, Disaster Service, Southeastern 
Area, and her aunt, Ruth Straub Moore, is on the 
Red Cross national headquarters staff. Kristina’s 
home is in Atlanta, Georgia. We think she wrote a 


fine “book.” 


I am a representative of the Junior Red 
Cross. 

Are you? 

Llikeit. Itis fun. 

Last year we made an album to send to a 
foreign land. We pasted pictures in it. Some 
of the older girls wrote in it. 

My Daddy works for Red Cross. 
My Mama is glad he works for it. 


He likes it. 


Red Cross is special. 
It helps people in foreign lands. 
It helps people in our country, too. 


Daddy has to go on disasters. He stays at the 


office for disaster sometimes. He helps make 
freedom and friendship. ‘The big boss of the 


office is called Mr. Jefferson. 


Red Cross runs swimming courses. 
I went toone. Why don’t you? 


My sister was a teacher. 


My Junior Red Cross teacher is Miss Estes. 
She is nice. I like her. 


Red Cross gray ladies help sick people in 
hospitals. 


Junior Red Cross holds a summer camp to 
help young people to learn about Red Cross. 
The name of the camp (in Southeastern 


Area) is Green Cove. 


My Daddy likes his job because he can go to 
many interesting places. He went to Japan 


once. He said that it was fun. 


Don’t you think you should tell your Daddy 
about Red Cross? 


Goodbye till the next time I write a book. 


Kes 











How Safe a Citizen, 


by Jean M. Nowak 


of the Safety Services Staff 
at Red Cross National Headquarters 


The following questions will help you judge how 
close you come to being a safe, good citizen. See 


how many you can truthfully answer with a “Yes.” 


I. When going to and from school: 


; : A. 
A. I walk on the sidewalks, never in the 
street. 
B. 
B. Before I cross a street I check two 
things: 
1. Color of the light. ce 
2. Traflic from all directions. 
D. 


C. When I ride the bus to school I stay 
in my seat. 


II. This is how I act during school time: 


A. I walk through the halls, never run. A. 


B. I wait my turn in lines. 


C. In the lunch room, I use my silverware B 


only for eating. 


D. During play periods, I follow instruc- 


tions on how to use the equipment and [. 


obey the rules of the game. 
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III. When I am at home: 


I use only the kitchen utensils I have 
been taught to use. 

I use household and other appliances 
only when I understand how to oper- 
ate them. 


. I try to protect my younger brothers 


and sisters at all times. 

I pick up my toys and games from the 
floor when I’m finished playing with 
them. 


[V. When I’m playing outside: 


I look for cars approaching before I 
go into the street to get a ball or for 
any other reason. 

I remove from the play area things like 
bottles, boards with nails, etc., that 
might hurt someone. 

I observe all traffic regulations when 
I ride my bicycle. 


a lll 








illustrated by John Donaldson 


Good Citizens Think of Safety First 


TO BE A GOOD CITIZEN, a person must live 
safely. If he doesn’t, he causes confusion, 
unhappiness and needless expense for his 
family and others in the world around him. 
‘There are many ways in which boys and 
girls can help make their community a safer, 
and therefore better, place to live. Here are 
some suggestions for you to follow: 

Be sure that you yourself try to act in a 
safe manner at all times. The test on the 
opposite page will help you grade your ev- 
eryday safety score. If you do not come out 
100°; right, make an effort to correct your 
mistakes. 

Check your own home for danger spots. 
Make sure that medicines and poisons are out 
of the reach of younger children. ‘Take time 
to clear papers, trash and other fire hazards 
out of garages, basements, attics. Write or 
print a list of phone numbers to be called in 
an emergency and hang it on or near the tele- 
phone. 

Be on the lookout for any hazards that 
might cause someone to get hurt. If you see 
a power line that has fallen down, ask some- 
one to keep people away from the danger and 
report it to the telephone or electric com- 





pany. If you see any indication of a fire, 
notify the fire department immediately, 
either by phone or fire alarm. Report any 
road hazard to the police department or high- 
way patrol. ‘Tell the store or property owner 
if you find broken glass lying about. 


Follow the Junior Red Cross Safety Guides. 
‘These Safety Guides published by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross contain many helpful safety 
pointers for you to observe each month. Sets 
for either the primary (ARC 1446) or the 
upper elementary (ARC 1447) grades may 
be obtained through your JRC _ teacher- 
sponsor from the local Red Cross chapter. 


Find out how you can help the other safety 
groups in your town. Many organizations in 
your community are working hard to make it 
safe. Besides your school teachers and parent- 
teacher associations, there are the police, 
fire, health and welfare departments; safety 
council, American Red Cross, Boy and Girl 
Scouts; service clubs such as Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lion's; churches; insurance companies. 


Think of safety first and you will be a good 
citizen, helping to make your community 
strong. 
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FLOODS CAME 


Last September, a rain-laden typhoon slammed into 
the mountainous Izu peninsula, 50 miles south of 
Tokyo in Japan. Torrents of water ran off mountain- ‘ 
sides into small rivers, which rose in minutes to 
heights never before seen. Farms and villages were 

swept away. Hundreds died. 

AJRCers in U. S. military dependent schools near 

Tokyo immediately packed 1,400 gift boxes for Izu 
children. The pictures show the pleasure produced 

by these small ambassadors of good will. 







Daito kindergarten boy thinks how he can 
catch nature’s colors with first crayons. 







look through one’s bright gift box surprises. 













w Gift boxes beat out the attractions of lunch, 
* which lies forgotten. The school these boys go 
» to was almost completely destroyed by floods. 
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Villagers of all ages in Nakaizu-machi were excited about the gift boxes. 


Schoolchildren of Izu crowd around to compare surprises in their gift boxes. A month 
after the original 1,400 gift boxes arrived, 5,000 more came from JRCers in the U. S. 
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Read how Chubby Bear stopped being a bear for a 
little while and, with some help from Hortense Hen, 


found a way to have a big part in Easter... . 


ITTLE CHUBBY BEAR WAS VERY UNHAPPY. 

He wished that he could help Bobby 
Bunny and Dennis Duck make Easter gifts. 
He wished that he could leave Easter sur- 
prises for the boys and girls across the marsh. 

But Bobby Bunny wouldn’t let Chubby 
Bear help paint Easter eggs. 

And Dennis Duck wouldn’t let him help 
make twig baskets. 

“Who ever heard of a bear hiding colored 
eggs in the woods?” laughed Bobby Bunny. 
‘Your ears are so short that you'd never heat 
the children as they scimper-scamper over 
the moss. ‘They’d see you sure as anything. 
At Easter time one needs long, 1—o—n—g 
detective ears like mine.” 

“And who ever heard of a bear carrying 
an Easter basket to the children across the 
marsh?” laughed Dennis Duck. “Your furry, 
pudgy feet would squish-squash in the gooey 
clay. Sure as anything you’d get stuck in the 
mud. Take a look at my webbed feet. They 
are like big flat rubbers. I can slip-slide, 
slip-slide over the slippery mud and never 
sink in.” 

“Well,” sighed Chubby Bear as he thought 
and thought, “If I had long, l—-o—n—g ears 
like you, Bobby Bunny, and flat rubber feet 
like you, Dennis Duck, you’d both let me 
help, wouldn’t you?” 

“Sure! sure! sure!’’ laughed the bunny and 
duck together. They laughed and laughed 
and LAUGHED until their sides ached. 

‘““WHAT’s SO FUNNY?” cackled Hortense 
Hen as she came up the meadow path from 
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illustrated by 
Harry Goff 


her little red house. “I don’t see anything 
funny to laugh at around here.” 

“We're laughing at Chubby Bear. He 
wants to help us make Easter gifts. And he 
wants to help us hide Easter surprises on 
Easter morning,” chuckled Bobby Bunny. 
“Now I ask you, Hortense Hen, have you ever 
heard of bears having anything to do with 
Easter? Have you ever seen a marshmallow 
bear in an Easter Basket?” 

“Or a chocolate bear in a candy store at 
Easter time?’’ laughed Dennis Duck. 

“Well, I know this much,” cackled Hor- 
tense Hen. “You two are wasting a lot of 
time. I’ve been gathering eggs all morning 
long and storing them in my tool shed. And 
yesterday I stacked a big stack of twigs for 
making baskets. You better take your wheel- 
barrows down the meadow path and get 
them. You should be working instead of 
making fun of Chubby Bear.” 

“If I could only help,” sobbed the little 
bear. “But no one will let me.” 

“Tutt, tutt!” cackled the busy hen. “Come 
along with me. There’s always plenty to be 
done in my house.” 

Chubby Bear washed and wiped the hen’s 
little china dishes. He was very careful and 


didn’t drop a thing. Then he hung the gar- 
den tools up neatly in the shed. 


“Now, Chubby Bear,” smiled Hortense 
Hen. “Will you please fold up these white 
blanket scraps and put them in the costume 
bag?” 

“What is a costume bag?” asked Chubby 
Bear. 

“It’s where I keep all my scraps and old 
dresses” said the little hen. ‘“Then I can 
stitch up a costume in a hurry for anyone 
who's going to a fancy dress party. Halloween 
is about the busiest time of the year for me. 
I make black witch-robes, black cats, and 
white ghost-gowns galore!”’ 

“Oh, I have a wonderful idea,” cried 
Chubby Bear, as he was folding a long piece 
of the soft blanket. “If I help you heaps and 
heaps, will you make me a costume?” 

“Why, of course,” smiled Hortense Hen. 
“But what kind of costume would you like?” 


“Then, maybe, I'd look just 
like a real Easter bunny.” 
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“I'd like a costume made out of this soft, 
white blanket to fit over my head. A sort of 
hood with big, long, 1—-o—n—g ears. Then, 
maybe, I’d look just like a bunny,” laughed 
Chubby Bear. 

“Why, that is a wonderful idea,” cackled 
Hortense Hen. 

Chubby Bear stood very still while the little 
hen tried on the woolly hood with the long 
“It’s beautiful!” Then he 
sighed as he looked at himself again in the 


floppy ears. 
long mirror. ‘‘Now if you could only make 
me some big flat rubber feet. But I didn’t 


” 


see any rubber scraps in the costume bag. 


“You aren’t the only one with ideas,” said 
the little hen. 


Last summer I found some 
yellow rubber swim-fins down by the lake. I 
think I put them on a shelf in the shed.” 

“You did! You did!” cried the little bear. 
“I wondered what they were. Oh, could I 
wear them, please?” 

Bossy BUNNY AND DENNIS DUCK WERE 
NEVER SO SURPRISED in their whole lives. ‘They 
had pushed their wheelbarrows up near the 
tool shed. The door suddenly opened wide. 
And there stood the biggest white bunny they 
had ever seen. 


“May I help you?” asked Chubby Bear 


politely. 
“Oh me! Oh my!” mumbled Bobby 
Bunny. “If it isn’t a Bunny Duck. It has 


long white ears just like mine.” 

“Oh my! Oh me!” cried Dennis Duck. 
“If it isn’t a Duck Bunny. Look, it has 
big yellow rubber feet just like mine.” 

“Well, you said I could help if I 
had long ears and webbed feet,” 
smiled Chubby Bear. 

Then they all laughed and laughed 
and LAUGHED! And Chubby Bear 
laughed the loudest of all. 

And that’s how it happened that 
Chubby Bear helped hide colored eggs 
in the woods and carried surprise baskets to 
the children early on Easter morning. 
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working on powder puff bunnies. Sewing teacher shows “how-to-do-it.” 





Here are some of the JRCers at Columbus School in New Rochelle, N.Y., 
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Westchester County JRCers took the soft 
approach to Easter. At the Columbus School 
in New Rochelle, they brought in powder 
puffs of all sizes and colors and made Easter 
bunnies for children in hospitals. Hamilton 
School J RCers in Mount Vernon, meanwhile, 
made clever use of scraps of sponge rubber 
in pastel colors to turn out striking posters 
for an army hospital bulletin board. 

‘The Columbus School J RCers stuffed their 
powder puffs with cotton, used tongue de- 
pressers to join the head and body of their 






bunnies, made the ears of small, oval puffs 
which they lined with pink silk, and embroid- 
ered the eyes, nose, and mouth with colored 
thread. 

The Hamilton School JRCers make their 
clever posters not only for Easter but for 
events at the Fort Slocum military hospital 
during the rest of the school year as well. 
They have been doing it for two years now, 
and their creations make the prospect of 
every social event at the hospital even 
brighter. 





In Mt. Vernon, N.Y., JRCers at Ham- 


ilton School create striking poster 
designs with scrap sponge rubber. 












The Blue Hat of 
Little Rosaflor 


by EMMA GAMBOA 
Illustrated by Dagmar Wilson 


DR. EMMA GAMBOA is a prominent educator in 
her native Costa Rica. She taught for many years 
in elementary schools. Since 1948 she has been 
Dean of the School of Education at the University 
of Costa Rica and has served twice as her coun- 
try’s Minister of Education. 


“The Blue Hat of Little Rosaflor” is from a primer 
she wrote. 


AYY on the wind it flew, ai a —~ ~*, , 


the blue, blue hat ie ae “i 
of little Rosaflor. nl Nes 2s 


Said the hen to the wind, 
the hen named Koko, 
“Wind, give me the hat 
of little Rosaflor.” 


The wind gave her the hat, 
and the hen made a nest 
in the blue, blue hat 

of little Rosaflor. 


Monday she laid an egg, 
the little hen Koko, 

a little white egg 

in the blue hat, 

blue, blue as the sky, 

of little Rosaflor. 


Tuesday she laid another egg... . 
Wednesday. ... 
Thursday. ... 
Friday. ... 
Saturday. ... 


Sunday she laid another egg, 
the little hen Koko. 

How white it was in the nest! Away it flew, the blue, 
Now there were seven, blue hat of Rosaflor. . . . 
seven white, white eggs, 

in the blue hat, 

blue, blue as the sky, 


of little Rosaflor. (Continued on page 22) 
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Bl ue H at continued 


The little hen Koko 


spread out her two wings 


and sat on the seven white eggs. 


She sat one day, 

and another day, 

and many more days, 
to warm the eggs, 

the seven white eggs 
in the blue hat, 

blue, blue as the sky, 
of little Rosaflor. 


The little rooster Cocorico, 
the bright-eyed rooster, 
brought her little caterpillars 
in his bill. 


Coquita the squirrel 
ran and ran, 
hunting seeds for her. 


Cotorrito the parrot 

hung by his feet and said, 
“Look at me. Look at me. 
Look at Cotorrito, the parrot.” 
The little hen Koko 

looked at the parrot, 
Cotorrito, the parrot, 

and she was amused. 





[_ittle Rosaflor was hunting her hat, 
her blue, blue hat, 

blue as the sky, 

to wear to the dance 

given by the tall sunflower. 


“Cocorico, little rooster.” she said, 
“have you seen my little hat?” 
“Qui-qui-ri-co!” he said. 

“IT know where it is.” 

But the little girl did not understand 
what the rooster said. 


Little Rosaflor was hunting her hat. 
She saw Coquita the squirrel. 
“Squirrel, little squirrel,” she said, 
“Have you seen my hat, 

my blue, blue hat?” 





Out of the blue hat tumbled seven fluffy chickens. 


































Coquita the squirrel said, 
“I saw a blue nest 
under the sunflower.” 


what the squirrel said. 


“Golden Sun,” she said, 
“have you seen my hat, 
the color of the sky?” 


what the Sun said. 


Rosaflor asked the parrot, 
“Cotorrito, little parrot, 
have you seen my hat?” 
Cotorrito little parrot said, 
“T saw it. I saw it 

under the sunflower.” 


what the parrot said. 


But little Rosaflor did not understand 


Little Rosaflor looked up at the sun. 


“Pretty little Rosaflor.” said the Sun, 
“look under the sunflower.” 
But the little girl did not understand 


And the little girl understood 


| ittle Rosaflor ran to the sunflower. 
She saw the little hen, 

the little hen Koko 

sitting in the hat, 

the little blue hat, 

as blue as the sky. 


Little Rosaflor was angry. 

She began to cry. 

She looked for a stick 

to frighten away the little hen. 
But in that moment 

she heard a little noise. 

Crac, crac, crac! 

Pio, pio, pio! 

Crac! 


One, two, three, 

four, five, six, 

Seven! 

Seven little chickens, 

fluffy, fluffy, little chickens. 


The little hen Koko 

and the seven little chickens, 
fluffy, fluffy, little ones, 

came to the barnyard. 

And everyone, everyone, everyone 
came to greet them. 


Cocorico the little rooster 
sang: “Qui-qui-ri-qui!” 
Coquito the little squirrel 
brought them seeds. 
Cotorrito the little parrot 
hung by his feet to amuse them. 
The Sun sent his golden rays 
from the blue, blue sky 
to warm the little hen Koko 
and the seven little chickens. 
The golden Sun smiled 
on everyone in the barnyard. 
Little Rosaflor smiled, too. 
She was not angry any more. 


Little Rosaflor looked at her hat, 

her blue, blue hat. 

Away on the wind it flew, 

on the wind it went. 

He who wants it may see it 

up there in the moon, up there in the sun, 
the sky blue hat of little Rosaflor. 
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Written by Ann C. Wood, JRC Director in Rich- 
mond, Va., this lively play was presented by JRCers 
in that city. 


(Scene: The living room of Tommy’s home. 
Tommy and Joe are doing their arithmetic 
homework.) 

TOMMY-—Six and four are ten and seven are 
seventeen. Carry one and one are two, and 
two are four and one are five—fifty seven. 
Whew! That’s the last one! 

JOE—Wait until you get to these multipli- 
cations. ... 

(Mother enters.) 

MOTHER—Keep struggling, boys. I want 
you to be able to handle my affairs when I 
inherit a million dollars. 

JOE—Oh, we could handle them OK. First, 
I'd get a red convertible—then maybe a 
yacht—and then.... 
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illustrated by Lou Nolan 


TOMMY—lI hate to bring you two down to 
thoughts of measly little dimes but that 
reminds me, I’ve got to take some money 
to school tomorrow for the Junior Red 
Cross. That’s a worthy cause to rate a 
dime, isn’t it, Mom? 

JOE—But, Tommy, the Council representa- 
tive said we were to earn the money, not 
just ask our parents for it. 

TOMMY—Oh bosh! Why? 

MOTHER—Well, you figure it out. (Leaves) 

JOE— (Looking at watch) Gosh, it’s late! 
I’d better be hitting the road home. See 
you tomorrow, Tommy. 

TOMMY—OK, I'll see you. So long! 

(Joe exits.) 


TOMMY— (Yawns—stretches—groans.) Add, 
add, add... . Multiply, multiply—Six times 
three is eighteen, nine times—Gee! I’m 
sleepy... . (Yawns and drops off to sleep.) 
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THE DREAM 
(Coins come in right, laughing.) 

QUARTER—He can’t multiply. Ha! 
NICKEL—He can’t even add without a 

struggle. 
DIME— Why, we can do those easily. (Looks 

at audience.) Let’s tell them who we are. 
NICKEL—I'm a Junior Red Cross nickel. 
DIME—And I’m a Junior Red Cross dime. 
How'd 

you get to be a Junior Red Cross nickel? 
NICKEL—Oh, Jack made me by emptying 

the ash trays and trash baskets. 


Mary made me by washing dishes. 


DIME—Add us and you have 15 cents. 

QUARTER—I'm a Junior Red Cross quarter. 
Mac made me by raking leaves. 

HALF DOLLAR—I'm a Junior Red Cross 
half dollar. Helen made me by sweeping 
the fronts of four different houses. 

QUARTER—Add me. ... 

HALF DOLLAR—And me! 

DIME— That makes—ah—290 cents. 

(Enter 2 cents.) 

2 CENTS—Let me put in my 2 cents’ worth. 

DIME—That’s 92 cents. Now all we've got 
to do is add some Junior Red Cross money 
until we get $3,000 by the end of the year. 

NICKEL—Whew! ‘That’s a lot of money! 
What will we do then? 

QUARTER— Lhat’s not so much considering 
what we've got todo. We've got to stretch. 

HALF DOLLAR—First we must divide. 

NICKEL—How? 

HALF DOLLAR—Well, let's see . . . A third 

would go to help people right here at home. 
Come over here and I'll show you. 
(Coins go to left behind Tommy and look 
to right. Man in wheel chair is rolled in by 
nurse. He has an afghan over him, wears 
a party cap, and holds a checker board.) 


HALF DOLLAR— Take McGuire and Camp 
Lee Hospitals, for instance. .. . 

PATIENT—Well, I guess that ends the 
checker game. You can take this board 
now if you don’t mind. (Looks at bottom 
of board.) Say, this checker board was made 
by the Junior Red Cross, too! I thought 
those favors and menu covers (holds them 
up) were the only things. 

NURSE—Oh, no! I'll bet you can see at least 
8 things without leaving this spot that 
Junior Red Cross has made. 

PATIENT—OK. Let's see. We've already 
said the favors, menu covers, and checker 
boards. That’s three right there. Oh, I 
know, the trash basket. 

NURSE— That's right. Now look—something 
very close to you. 

PATIENT— (Picks up a comic book.) This? 

NURSE— They didn’t make that, so it doesn’t 
count. Look closer. 

PATIENT—Not this afghan? 

NURSE—Sure. 

PATIENT—You're kiddin’! Say, this is beau- 
tiful! Now, I can expect almost anything. 
Next thing I know you'll be telling me they 
made that floor lamp. 

NURSE— They did, and the ash stand, too. 

PATIENT—Well, what do you know! That’s 
seven.... 

NURSE— [here’s also something that’s star- 
ing me in the face, but you can’t see it. 

PATIENT— (Looks behind him and his cap 
falls off. Both laugh and nurse picks it up.) 
My head doesn’t even make a good hat 
rack. That’s eight all right. 

NURSE— Lhere are a lot of other things that 
you can’t see from here. Take the play in 
the auditorium, for instance. 

PATIENT—Don’t tell me the Junior Red 
Cross is giving that? 

NURSE—Yes, and a high school is sending a 
glee club out next week. 

PATIENT—Doesn’t it take a lot of money 
for those juniors to do all of this? Where 
do they get it? 
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NURSE—Oh, they make it all themselves by 
doing odd jobs. 

PATIENT—Sounds good. It’s swell of them 
to do so much for us, isn’t it? 


(Patient and nurse exit.) 


x k* &k *® 

HALF DOLLAR—Well, that’s where part of 
us will go. 

NICKEL—What about the other part? 

HALF DOLLAR—Look! 

(Child dressed in pajamas has entered right 
and is lying on bed at right rear. Reads 
scrap book and laughs. Mother enters.) 

MOTHER—You seem to be enjoying that 
scrap book the Junior Red Cross sent you. 

LOUISE—I am. I’ve almost finished it. 

MOTHER—For the fifth time. (Doorbell 
rings off-stage.) Oh, there’s the mailman. 
I'll see what he has. 

(Louise goes on reading and laughing.) 

MOTHER— (Returning.) Well, Miss Popu- 
lar, look at all this mail. 

LOUISE—For me? Oh boy! (Looks at mail.) 
It’s from my Junior Red Cross pals. They 
don’t forget, do they? This is next best 
to being at school. 

x kek k&k * 

HALF DOLLAR—No, the Junior Red Cross 
doesn’t forget. (Exit Louise and Mother.) 
They want to do all they can for their 
shut-in pals. 

DIME—Are we still dividing? What about 
the other two-thirds? 

HALF DOLLAR—We go to our friends 
across the seas. 

x kkk 
(Enter children of many nations. They 
group around a large globe or map at back 
of stage.) 

BELGIUM—tThe children of Belgium wish 
to thank you for the clothing and sewing 
materials you sent. 

FRANCE—Merci beaucoup from France for 
the bookbinding, photographic, and watch- 
making materials. We also thank you for 
the sporting goods. 
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GERMANY—We German children are grate- 
ful for the school supplies. 

ENGLAND—The boys and girls of England 
appreciate the art and sewing materials. 

GREECE—For the paper you sent to Greece 
we are thankful. 

AUSTRIA—Austrian children are busy knit- 
ting with the yarn you sent us. 

ITALY—From Italy come warm thanks for 
the sun glasses for the sick children. 

MIDDLE EAST— Lhe refugees in the Middle 
East are enjoying the layette and educa- 
tional supplies. 

NETHERLANDS—We in The Netherlands 
thank you for the cotton flannel and handi- 
craft and health articles. 

JAPAN—Not only in Japan but boys and 
girls in 22 nations thank you for your gift 
boxes and correspondence albums. 

VENEZUELA—We and 13 other countries 
are enjoying your art work showing life 
in the United States. 

D.P.—I speak for the displaced persons in all 
the war-torn countries of Europe. You have 
sent us useful presents. You have sent us 
the first toys we have ever had in our lives. 
You have sent us love and hope. Thank 
you with all our hearts. Long live the 
Junior Red Cross! 

(Exit nations.) 
x kkk 

HALF DOLLAR—So you see, that is the way 
we divide. 

QUARTER—And that is the way we multi- 
ply. Why, we’re worth twice as much when 
we're used for the Junior Red Cross. 
(Tommy moves, rubs his eyes.) 

NICKEL—Oh, Oh! Tommy is waking now. 
(Coins exit left.) 

TOMMY— (Stretches and sits up straight.) 
Gee, I must have fallen asleep. I dreamed 
about money talking—huh! It sure told 
me a thing or two. (Rises.) Hey, Mom! 
Do you know of any jobs I can do, say 
for a small sum for the Junior Red Cross? 
(Exits right.) 
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CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 


by Anthony Cama 


illustration by Esther Heins 


ACROSS 

. Baseball stick 

. Left and right 

. Father 

. Help 

. Water from the sky 

11. Metal is made from — 
13. A color 

14. Every child has a — 

17. Animals wear — 


. Miss Bunny loves — 


DOWN 
Miss Bunny hides in — bushes 


. From me — you 


. Miss Bunny is wearing an — 


Big 
Girl’s name 
Uncle — wrote rabbit stories 


New. York (abbr.) 


. Floating logs 


Last two letters in “Father” 
Railroad (abbr.) 
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y ’ (Tune: America the Beautiful) 


The Red Cross reaches hands in love 
Wherever there is need— 

In fire or famine, storm or flood 

The homeless ones to feed. 

We serve the world, we serve the world 
In everybody's land. 

It makes no difference who you are. 


We lend a helping hand. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS SONG 
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To Junior Red Cross do we pledge 
Our hearts in service true. 

Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
We turn gray skies to blue. 

So give us work that we can do, 

And we will take our stand 

For love to every toiling heart 

And peace in every land. 


Words by ELSIE K. MANTLE, formerly executive di- 
rector, Louisville (Ky.) Chapter, American Red Cross 


illustrated by Tim Evans 





